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hay en Espafta una gama extensisima de toda clase de matices; 
nos ha legado algo de su riqueza y nosotros hemos unido a ela 
nuestra personalidad. Asi pues representar la musica latina seria 
empresa igualmente ardua. Las canciones mexicanas nos parecen 
tambien escogidas con poco acierto. Encontramos una danza muy 
conocida de Lerdo de Tejada pero que no es ya el canto de los valles, 
los montes y las costas, el canto anonimo y espontaneo del pueblo 
mexicano. Nos hacen falta las airosas guajiras de las costas, los 
sones de los valles del interior, los interesantes corridos, las can- 
ciones sencillas de las haciendas como Las Mananitas, El Tecolole 
de Guadana, el danzon Cubano, los encantadores banhucos y pasillos 
de Colombia; pero se comprende que el representarlas en un libro 
requiere mayor espacio que el que se puede destinar a una obra 
para uso de las escuelas. 

E. LandAzuri 
University of Chicago 



Notes anb N* ms 



Notice to Subscribers in Nebraska, Minnesota. Texas, and 

Iowa 

Since the association in the above named states have now 
affiliated with the M. L. T., subscribers in these states are requested 
from now on, in case they choose, to remit their subscriptions to 
the secretary-treasurer of their state association. The addresses 
of the secretary- treasurers are as follows: 
Miss Alma Hosic, Teachers' College, Kearney, Neb. 
Miss Jennie Hiscock, 715, 13th Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Laura Topham, E. State Normal College, Commerce, Texas. 
Miss Amy Crabbe, 303 Glen Ave., Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

By paying in this way the subscriber becomes also in each case 
a paid up member in the state association. 

C. H. Handschin, 
Secy. National Federation 

The next annual meeting of the Association of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers of the Central West and South will be held in 
Chicago on May the twelfth and thirteenth. In the absence of 
Professor Hohlfeld, the President, the meeting will be presided 
over by the First Vice-President, Professor Charles E. Young 
of the State University of Iowa. 
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An interesting program is now in process of being arranged, 
and a large meeting is expected. 

C. H. Handschin, 
Secretary 

CjUATRIEME CONGRES de 1'AlLIANCE FRANCAISE 

The Fourth National Congress of French Language and litera- 
ture of the Federation of French Alliances of the United States 
and Canada took place at Chicago on January 13th and 14th. 
The program was as follows: 

First Session 
Chairman, M. Edouard Baillot 
I. Address of Welcome — Mr. Henry C. Morris, President of the 

Alliance Francaise of Chicago. 
II. Les Relations Universitaires entre la France et les Etats- 
Unis — M. J. Cavalier, Recteur de l'Universite de Toulouse. 
Banquet at 7 p.m., Congress Hotel, M. A. Barthelemy, Consul 
de France, presiding. 

Second Session 

Saturday morning, Fullerton Hall 
En l'honneur de Moliere 
Chairman, M. Felix Weill 
Secretaire General de la Federation de l'Alliance Francaise. 

I. Moliere M. A. Barthelemy 

II. Le Genie de Moliere M. Henri Chamard, de la 

Sorbonne 

III. Moliere et Louis XIV M. W. A. Nitze 

IV. Les Femmes dans Moliere Mile Elizabeth Wallace 

V. Les Amis de Moliere Mile Francoise Ruet 

Third Session 

Saturday afternoon, Recital Hall 

Fine Arts Building 
Chairman, M. Julien J. Champenois 
I. Activities of the Office National des Universites et Ecoles 

Francaises in New York — M. J. J. Champenois 
II. Les Successeurs de Moliere — M. Henri David 

III. L'Universite de Paris et son Ecole de preparation des Profes- 

seurs de Francais a l'Etranger — M. Henri Chamard, de la 
Sorbonne. 

IV. National Characteristics as seen by de Tocqueville — C. B. 

Zdanowicz, University of Wisconsin. 
The attendance at the Saturday meeting was very good indeed, 
and the papers were followed with much interest. The luncheon 
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at which delegates to the congress were entertained by the Alliance 
Francaise de Chicago was very successful. This was due to the cap- 
able supervision of Mrs. M. H. Hulbert, Chairman of the Conseil 
d' Administration. Mr. F. Weill, General Secretary, announced 
that instead of the usual pamphlet the Federation will issue a larger 
annual publication, which will contain items of interest in regard 
to all chapters of the Federation and will report in full the proceed- 
ings of the recent congress. Steps were also taken by means of 
which the Midwest Chapters may be brought into closer relation 
with each other and looking to the promotion of lecture activities 
in the various places where there are friends of French literature. 
The audience was particularly interested in the messages brought 
from France by the two distinguished representatives of French 
Universities, Messrs. Cavalier of Toulouse, and Chamard of the 
Sorbonne. Professor Chamard is exchange Professor at Columbia 
University for the current year and is giving a number of lectures 
in various places. On January 1 7th he lectured at the University 
of Chicago on Du Bellay. These two eminent gentlemen, repre- 
senting as they do French Science and French literary studies, 
should be most effective ambassadors between the intellectual 
world of France and that of the United States. 

Maine Notes 
Modern Language Situation in Maine 

The two foreign languages regularly taught in the secondary 
schools of Maine are French and Latin. The predominance of the 
former as the only modern foreign language offered at this time in 
the vast majority of high schools and academies is easily explained. 
In the first place it was universally offered as a preparatory school 
subject in the years before the war and did not have to make its 
way by supplanting another language as in many parts of the 
country. For, altho German had obtained some importance in 
the curriculum, it occupied a distinctly subordinate place in second- 
ary education, and so the decline in this language did not materially 
modify the school program as a whole. Furthermore, there are 
in Maine many thousands of people of French Canadian descent, 
and in some communities French is commonly heard on the streets. 
The French speaking element is especially numerous in such indus- 
trial cities as Lewiston, Auburn, Old Town and Biddeford and in 
the St. John valley along the northern frontier of the state. 

Since the war most instruction in German has been discontin- 
ued. It was not eliminated entirely in Portland High School, 
yet its study was not encouraged. Altho it has consequently 
been at a low ebb since that time, the enrollment for it has gradu- 
ally been increasing. Thirty-four pupils are now studying this 
language, sixteen of whom are beginners. Four are taking third 
year work, a course which has been discontinued since the war. 
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German is also offered in the High Schools of Auburn and Lewis- 
ton and perhaps in one or two Academies. 

When the movement for the study of Spanish began to be felt 
about five or six years ago, a number of schools introduced the 
subject. In some cases, however, it was discontinued after a 
brief trial on the ground that there was not enough demand for 
it. Experience with Spanish was not satisfactory because it was 
not put on a level with other languages offered. In many quar- 
ters there was a belief that Spanish is easy and so can be mastered 
readily in a few months. Teachers in some instances were assigned 
to the work who knew little about it on the assumption that a 
knowledge of Latin or French is a sufficient qualification to teach 
Spanish. Such teachers naturally had little interest in the new 
language and were willing for it to be discontinued. Sometimes 
when a class was making satisfactory progress with a competent 
teacher, the latter left for a new field and her successor was not 
qualified to keep up the work. There was also a tendency to 
limit the teaching of Spanish to a single year and to assign to such 
a course only those pupils who did not expect to go to college 
or who had trouble with other languages. Some school officials 
have disparaged the study on the ground that "Spanish has no 
literature." According to information kindly furnished by D. C. 
Heath & Co. twenty-six secondary schools are listed as affording 
instruction in Spanish. My own investigations show, however, 
that a considerable number of these have not retained the subject 
so that today there are hardly more than fifteen that still offer it. 

In order to demonstrate the relative importance of the various 
foreign languages studied in the secondary schools, the writer 
examined and tabulated those which were offered for admission 
by the members of the present Freshman class of the University of 
Maine. The total number of records considered was 353; all 
students whose preparatory work was done outside the state were 
excluded. As the University consists of three colleges, — Agricul- 
ture, Arts and Sciences, and Technology and therefore appeals to 
different types of students, the figures obtained would seem to be 
representative of conditions existing generally in the secondary 
schools. By way of comparison similar records of the Freshman 
class of fifteen years ago were tabulated in the same way. 

Records Tabulated 
No language offered 

French only offered 

Latin only 

German only 

Total offering one language 



921 


1906 




353 
4 


142 
6 




84 
4 



38 
7 
4 




88 24.9% 


49 


34.5% 
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French and Latin offered 


230 


64 


French and German 


2 


1 


French and Spanish 


3 





Latin and German 


1 


1 


Latin and Spanish 


2 





Latin and Greek 





8 


Total offering two languages 


238 67.4% 


74 


French, Latin, German offered 


3 


5 


French, Latin, Spanish 


20 





French, Latin, Greek 





6 


Latin, German, Greek 


|0 


2 


Total offering three languages 


23 6.5% 


13 


Pupils studying French 


342 


114 


Pupils studying Latin 


259 


89 


Pupils studying German 


6 


13 


Pupils studying Spanish 


25 





Pupils studying Greek 





16 


Percentage in French 


96.8 


80.2 


Percentage in Latin 


73.3 


61.9 



52.1% 



9.1% 



The most noteworthy fact presented by these figures is the 
total disappearance of Greek in the 1921 figures. French and 
Latin maintain the same relative rank, but the number of pupils 
who have studied the former language has increased about five 
per cent more than in the case of the latter. There are now fewer 
pupils who offer a single language. Those who present two 
languages have increased from 52% to 67%. It should be stated 
here, however, that the comparison in this particular is doubtless 
not accurate for indicating conditions that prevail in the schools. 
In the earlier figures there were few Arts and Science students 
included, as this department of the University was at that time 
but little developed. Furthermore, there were few women stu- 
dents. The later figures would contain a larger percentage of such 
students, a group that might be expected on the whole to take a 
much greater interest in language and give more time to it in their 
school work. The number who offer three languages is less than 
in 1906, a circumstance probably due to the fact that not so 
many schools now offer three languages. 

The number of students offering French is, as already noted, 
considerably greater in both years than that of those who have 
studied Latin. But as the Latin courses are generally four years 
while the amount of French that a pupil can take is limited to three 
years, it is necessary to reckon with the element of time, and 
multiply the number of pupils by the number of years that they 
have pursued the language. This operation gives the following 
results: 

1921 1906 

French 8X1= 8 1X1= 1 

170X2 = 340 94X2 = 188 

161X3=483 16X3= 48 

3X4= 12 

237 

843 
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Latin 52X1= 52 19X1= 19 

105X2 = 210 21X2= 42 

37X3 = 111 18X3= 54 

17X4 = 268 28X4=112 

641 227 

It will be seen that the present ratio between French and 
Latin does not differ materially whether we consider merely the 
number of students who have pursued these languages or whether 
we take into account the time devoted to their study. The results 
in each case are practically identical, and French easily maintains 
its lead. The earlier figures indicate practically the same amount 
of time devoted to both languages. It is noticeable that the 
number of pupils who now complete three years of French, or the 
maximum number of hours possible is nearly as great as those 
who complete only two years. In Latin, however, the majority 
do not go beyond two years. 

It remains to consider whether according to the tables the 
amount of foreign languages of all kinds offered by the students 
has materially changed. A calculation will show that in the 
case of students admitted during the present year an average of 
4.3 hours of language per pupil was completed in preparatory 
school. The average for 1906 is 3.6 hours. Yet, as has already 
been explained, the modification in the make up of the student 
body should be borne in mind in estimating these figures. 

The enrollment for the modern languages in the colleges of 
Maine follows. Bates: French First year 36, Second year 47, 
Third year 87, More advanced 60, total 230. German First year 
73, Second year 42, Third year 13, More advanced 52, total 180. 
Spanish First year 74, Second year 26, Third year 6, total 116. 
The totals for last year were French 224, German 193, Spanish 72. 
The Deutscher Verein in connection with the department of German 
is carrying on the season's work under favorable conditions. Bates 
for the A.B. degree — but not for that of B.S. — requires five years 
of Latin divided between preparatory school and college, while as 
a preparation for both courses two years of modern language 
are demanded. Spanish appears to be treated in general on 
equal terms with the others, but is not offered like them as an 
elective for Freshmen. 

The registration at Bowdoin is as follows. French First year 
15, Second year 146, More advanced 51, total 212. German 
First year 51, Second year 32, More advanced 15, total 98. Spanish 
First year 56, Second year 19, total 75. Italian First year 9. 
One year ago the enrollment in the same subjects was 165 in 
French, 100 in German, 70 in Spanish, 3 in Italian and one in 
Russian. French here shows the greatest increase, while German 
and Spanish may be described as stationary. The registration 
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in German has increased as follows since the war: 1918 — 26, 
1919—78, 1920—100, 1921—98. It should be noted that accord- 
ing to the Bowdoin catalogue at least two years of either French 
or German are required for graduation, part of which may be done 
in the preparatory school, and an additional requirement in 
college is one year of a second modern language. 

Registration at Colby: French First year 22, Second year 45, 
Third year 72, more advanced 56, total 195. German First year 
99, Second year 45, Third year 12, total 156. Spanish First year 
78, Second year 15, more Advanced 10, total 103. Italian not 
offered this year. Last year in the same languages French had a 
registration of 220, German 168, Spanish 120, and Italian 10. 
These statistics show a slight falling off in the enrollment for the 
modern languages as a whole, but may be due to some difference 
in the number and kind of courses offered. German was made 
elective two years ago with a consequent decrease in the total 
registration. Spanish is reported as more than holding its own. 
A gratifying circumstance reported by the head of the department 
of Romance Languages is that members of the Freshman class 
seem to be better prepared than usual. At Colby four years of 
Latin are required in the way of entrance credits preparatory to 
the A.B. degree and the student takes Greek or Latin in his first 
year. He may elect French, German or Spanish, and must 
choose a language not offered for admission. 

Registration at the University of Maine: French: First year 
20, Second year 101; Third year 80, More advanced 48; total 249. 
German First year 97, Second year 28, Third year 4, more ad- 
vanced 16; total 145. Spanish First year 191, Second year 58, 
Third year 28, more advanced 11; total 288. Italian 2. Last 
year's enrollment was: French 240, German 175, Spanish 302, 
Italian 13. The three languages first named are all major lan- 
guages at Maine and are handled in separate departments. 
They are on the same plane in regard to meeting requirements 
in language and as electives. As most of the students have had 
French in secondary schools there is little call for courses for 
beginners in that language. German, which was discontinued for 
one year during the war (1918-1919), is now in a flourishing condi- 
tion. In Spanish there is a gradual tendency toward increased 
enrollment in second year and more advanced courses; fewer 
enroll for the beginning work in order to meet language require- 
ments which formerly prevailed in the colleges of Technology and 
Agriculture. A Circulo Espaiiol has recently been organized by 
students and instructors in this department. 

Because of a reduction made in the teaching force of the 
modern language departments in the interests of economy a 
considerable number of classes usually offered had to be tem- 
porarily discontinued. Consequently no class in Elementary 
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Italian was available this fall. Changes in the requirements of 
the various colleges of the University have especially affected 
the modern languages. A year of some language in college as a 
requirement for students in Home Economics was dropped 
in 1919 in favor of American History. A similar requirement in 
the department of Forestry, which was usually met in Spanish, 
was discontinued in the year that has just passed. The College 
of Technology is likewise modifying its requirements along this 
line. In the future the requirement of ten hours of modern 
language taken in the University will be dropped, but two years 
in each of two foreign languages or three years of one modern 
foreign language will be demanded for entrance. 

At the last meeting of the Maine Teachers' Association held in 
Portland Professor Sydney B. Brown of Bates College, who had 
recently returned from France, spoke on opportunities for study in 
Paris. For the benefit of Journal readers who may be con- 
templating a trip to France he has furnished the names and 
addresses of a few persons who will be of service to the American 
student in that country: The Guilde Internationale, the directress 
of which is Mademoiselle Cla let, is located on Rue de la Sorbonne. 
This is a school for foreigners desiring to learn the French lan- 
guage, and its courses may be taken in preparation for the various 
examinations at the Sorbonne, such as those for le Certificat des 
Etudes francaises and for Le Certificat des Etudes superieures. 
The classes are small and the instruction superior. Madame 
Louis Roche, whose address is 87 Boulevard du Port Royal, is an 
excellent coach on literary subjects. Madame Vanderpyl living 
at 13 Rue Gay Lussac is a splendid teacher of phonetics and 
diction, and is unusually careful and painstaking. 

The two former French clubs of Bates College, the Petit 
Salon and the Cercle Francais have been combined into one organi- 
zation, the Cercle Franqais. At a recent meeting Professor Sydney 
B. Brown gave an interesting talk on the France of today. The 
talk was illustrated with stereopticon views. 

Rev. C. S. Detweiler, at present of New York, but for a long 
time a resident of Ecuador and of Porto Rico was a recent visitor at 
Bates College. During his stay he gave the Spanish classes some 
worth while conferences in that language on Spanish America. 

Roy M. Peterson 

Wisconsin Notes 

The Foreign Language Situation in Wisconsin High Schools 

The public high school undoubtedly holds the key to the 

modern language situation. Generally speaking, a teaching 

major in a foreign language requires not less than six years of 

preparation, of which at least the first two must be done in the 
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high school. The modern language teacher who begins the study 
of her subject in college will unquestionably be at a disadvantage; 
and her subsequent pupils are likely to be at a disadvantage as 
well. But the development of an adequate and well-rounded 
scheme of university courses cannot depend solely on the teaching 
candidates: the advanced practice and literary courses, to be 
reasonably successful, must be fed from the ranks of the browsing 
students, before they have begun to specialize too exclusively. 
That is, from among those who have done their preliminary 
language work in the high school. Educators in general are prone 
to look upon this matter with equanimity; but we who believe 
in the importance of modern foreign languages, and would fain see 
their scope increased rather than reduced, cannot remain indiffer- 
ent to the high school situation. 

Two years ago I presented a study of the Wisconsin high 
school situation in the pages of this Journal, showing that the 
catastrophic collapse of German between 1916 and 1919 was 
a body blow to the study of foreign language as a whole, since 
the increase in the other languages had not compensated, and 
probably would not compensate, for the loss in German. The 
figures for the current year tend to confirm that contention. 

General. Considering only the accredited public high schools 
of the state (something over 300), we find that in 1916 (Septem- 
ber) there were 47 schools which taught no foreign language; in 
1918 the number leaped to 157; since then it has been dropping, 
and is now 128. That looks hopeful, but means comparatively 
little in the aggregate. In 1916 31,000 pupils, or 71.8% of the 
total enrollment, were not taking any foreign language (assuming 
that no pupil took two languages at once, as many of them do). 
In 1919 this percentage was 77, and in 1920 it was 76.7; now it is 
76.15. This is a gain, to be sure; but what shall we say of the 
figures for Milwaukee, with the largest high school enrollment 
in the state? 

Milwaukee. In the six large public high schools of Milwaukee 
there were 5502 pupils in 1916. Of these 2884, or 52.4%, were 
enrolled in foreign language courses (assuming no duplication). 
In 1921 the total enrollment is 7198, but the total language figure 
is only 2997, or 41.6%. In Milwaukee, then, we have a net loss 
of 770 registrations in 1921 as compared with 1916. 

French. The passionate fervor of the war swept German out 
with a crash, and brought in French with waving banners. Then 
a reaction set in, from which the recovery is still incomplete. 
This is clearly shown in the totals for the three years. In 1919 
there were 4215 registrations in the public high schools; one year 
later the total had dropped to 3640; now it has risen to 4071. 
But the subject is even yet in a state of unstable equilibrium. 
In the current year 112 schools are teaching French (private schools 
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included), 12 of which are giving the course for the first time; this 
gain is, however, offset by the loss of 11 other schools. Moreover, 
the enrollment in 1 7 additional schools has decreased so markedly 
as to indicate the possibility of the loss of the school next year. 
On the other hand, 24 schools show a decided growth, amounting 
either to at least 50% of last year's enrollment, or a gain of at 
least 20 pupils. Thus the French situation remains rather prob- 
lematical. 

Spanish. Here the situation of last year remains virtually 
unchanged. There are now 22 schools teaching Spanish, 2 
having dropped since last year; and while two schools show a 
marked decrease, 9 others (several of them in Milwaukee) register 
a considerable increase. The totals for the three years in the 
public high schools are: 1919, 492; 1920, 1001; 1921, 1067. 

German. The growth in German shows an acceleration both 
in percentage and in absolute figures. There are now 30 schools 
teaching German, 4 having dropped the subject this year, whereas 
5 have formed new classes. There is a decrease in 3 schools 
which points to a probable loss next year; on the other hand, 
8 schools show a marked gain. The totals for the three years 
(in public high schools) are: 1919, 372; 1920, 530; 1921, 779. 

For further details see the Bulletin of the Wisconsin Association 
of Modern Foreign Language Teachers. 

ENROLLMENT IN WISCONSIN COLLEGES 

French Spanish German 

Be] ~ ' 

Lawrence 
Ripon 
Beloit 
Marquette 

Number 22 of the Bulletin of the Wisconsin Association of 
Modern Foreign Language Teachers published by the University 
of Wisconsin contains suggestions for composition work, some 
interesting comments by Harriet Hayley of Superior, Wis., on the 
benefits derived by the exchange of correspondence between 
the young people in France and in the United States through 
the National Bureau of Educational Correspondence, suggestions 
for books as to correlated reading in French and in English, and 
brief reviews of two text books in Spanish. 

Announcement is also made that the University has finally 
consented to devote a small annual subsidy toward the publica- 
tion of the Bulletin, which will be mailed free of charge to all 
modern language teachers in the state. The editor of the Bulletin 
is naturally very much delighted at this move toward a solution 
of his financial difficulties and proposes to issue the bulletin more 
than four times annually. 



:egin. 


Total 


Begin. 


Total 


Begin. 


Total 


Total 
college 


150 


298 


110 


146 


67 


94 


818 


52 


88 


70 


106 


23 


45 


406 


55 


138 


75 


147 


13 


23 


545 


73 


128 


151 


178 


33 


76 


405 
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Arkansas Notes 

The Arkansas State Teachers' College has added a Modern 
Language Department in which the enrollment is very satisfac- 
tory. The Spanish group of the Department is already planning 
a musical program consisting of numbers of various types of 
Spanish music. 

The second and third year French classes of the Little Rock 
High School have had debates in French. Two of the questions 
were: "Resolved that Marshal Foch is a greater general than 
Napoleon" and "Resolved that French literature is a greater 
literature than English." The members of the class were judges, 
and on the latter question, like good Americans, they voted in 
favor of the superiority of English literature. 

The French Department of the Texarkana High School joined 
the other Departments of the school in observing December 22nd 
as Arkansas Day. The first year class wrote letters in French 
describing the attractive places in Arkansas, and the second year 
class wrote brief themes about the glories of the state. Both 
groups are planning to correspond with French boys and girls. 



F. F. DiBartolo of the Hutchinson-Central High School, 
who also conducts classes in Italian in the University of Buffalo, 
spoke at the Buffalo meeting of the N. Y. State M. L. A. of the 
history of the Italian language, mentioned some of the great 
authors who should be known by young people everywhere and 
pointed out the literary, artistic and practical values of the Italian 
language. 

Francis DiBartolo delivered an address on Dante and the Divine 
Comedy as a contribution toward the observance of the 600th 
anniversary of the death of the great poet. 

Smith College celebrated the tricentennial of the birth of 
Moliere on January 20th by a very interesting program composed 
first of a performance of the Malade imaginaire presented in 
French by students and members of the faculty; second, the 
crowning of the bust of Moliere, with an ode written for the 
occasion by Mrs. Grace Hazzard Conkling; third, the "Cheats of 
Scapin" adopted from Les Fourberies de Scapin by Thomas Otway, 
1677, performed by students. The program contained the 
information necessary to understand the character of the two 
plays, and a synopsis in English of the first play for the benefit of 
the non-French speaking portion of the audience. This and 
the program of the congress of the meeting of the Federation 
of French Alliances at Chicago, are the most ambitious efforts 
that we have heard of thus far in connection with the celebra- 
tion of the three-hundredth anniversary of Moliere's birth. 
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In a statement made by Mr. J. J. Champenois at the third 
session of the Congress of French Alliances in Chicago on January 
14th, he said that there are some sixty appointments now available 
in France for American students and that there are some sixty 
French holders of scholarships in the United States. In regard 
to the exchange of professors, he said that seven members of 
American faculties gave some work in France during 1920 and 
1921. As to admission to the regular courses in French Universi 
ties he stated that all unnecessary barriers have been removed, 
and that a graduate of any standard American college is admitted 
to candidacy for all French degrees, including the state degrees, 
which until recently have been open only to those who had pur- 
sued their studies in the French secondary school system. He 
spoke of the arrangements now being made to facilitate travel 
and study in France by teachers and of the willingness of his 
office (1834 Broadway, New York City) to give information 
to persons interested. Preliminary announcements of trips to 
France by University people may be had from J. Perret, 342 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. 

Report of Group Meeting "Spanish I" of the Modern 
Language Association of America, Baltimore, Md., 
December 29, 1921 

Chairman, E. C. Hills. University of Indiana. 

Secretary, Henry Grattan Doyle, George Washington Univ. 



The group met at 2.00 P.M. in Room 112, Gilman Hall. 
There were forty-five members present. The subject announced 
was "An informal discussion of the Spanish-American and the 
Brazilian literatures with especial emphasis on their place in the 
curricula of our schools and colleges." The chairman opened the 
discussion with brief remarks on the diversity of opinion existing, 
as shown by letters from well-known teachers, some advocating 
no separation of Spanish-American literature from Spanish 
literature as a whole, others that the Spanish-American field be 
largely taken over by the history departments, using history as 
the main avenue of approach, etc. 

Among the letters read were communications from Jacob 
Warshaw, Univ. of Nebraska, advocating that one-third to one- 
half of the time of regular courses be given to Spanish-American 
material; A. L. Owen, Univ. of Kansas, that Spanish-American 
material should be incidental to the regular courses in Spanish 
literature, which should be treated as a whole; H. R. Lang, Yale 
Univ., that Spanish-American literature be studied outside, by 
private reading, since the mainsprings of Spanish literature are 
in the peninsula; G. T. Northup, Univ. of Chicago, that South 
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America be made known by history teachers, as the literature is 
relatively uninteresting and unimportant; E. W. Olmsted, Univ. 
of Minnesota, who is favorable to the teaching of the literature of 
Spanish- America, but wishes its history to be taught also; F. O. 
Reed, Univ. of Wisconsin, who in view of the limited time available, 
believes the continental literature should receive most attention; 
Alfred Coester, Stanford Univ., who advocated giving more 
attention to Portuguese; M. B. Jones, Pomona College, who 
also stressed the value of Portuguese; G. W. Umphrey, Univ. of 
Washington, who admitted the inferiority of Spanish-American 
literature to that of the peninsula despite his present interest in 
the Spanish-American field; L. A. Wilkins, Director of Modern 
Languages in the Schools of New York City; and others. A 
letter from Dr. Castro Ruiz, Counsellor of the Chilean Embassy, 
was read by Mr. Charles L. Chandler of the Corn Exchange 
National Bank, Philadelphia. Dr. Castro gave a sketch of 
Chilean literature, and Mr. Chandler, in commenting on the 
letter, said that business men going to Spanish America need to 
know not only the language, but the culture, especially the 
literature, of the people. 

The discussion which followed was participated in by W. A. 
Hendrix, Ohio State Univ., J. A. Robertson, editor of the His- 
pano-American Historical Review, J. D. Fitz-Gerald, Univ. of 
Illinois, F. B. Luquiens, Yale Univ., R. H. Keniston, Cornell 
Univ., J. de Siqueira Coutinho, George Washington Univ., R. 
Schevill, Univ. of California, C. C. Marden, Princeton Univ., 
Lilia Casis, University of Texas, J. Moreno-Lacalle, Middlebury 
College and J. P. Wickersham Crawford, Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

The opinion of the majority of the speakers was that Soanish- 
American literature should be kept subordinate to the literature 
of the peninsula. Some of those present thought that a part 
of the third year might well be devoted to Spanish-American 
literature as a branch of Spanish literature. There were only a 
few who considered it feasible to introduce special Spanish- 
American courses into the undergraduate curriculum. 

Several speakers favored the giving of one or two such courses 
in the graduate school as soon as books and trained instructors 
are available, but not before. The discussion made clear the fact 
that the Portuguese and Brazilian literatures are sadly neglected 
in this country. 

Instituto de las Espanas 

The editor is in receipt of an attractive pamphlet from the 
Instituto de las Espanas, which contains the report for the 
year 1920-21 made to the general executive council by the secre- 
tary, Frederico de Onis. 
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The pamphlet contains an account of the activities of the 
institute, with a sketch of its origin and purpose. It was founded 
in October 1920 and works in close cooperation with the Junta 
para Ampliacion de Estudios and the Institute of International 
Education. It encourages study in Spain and organizes study 
groups for work there under the direction of Professor Joaquin 
Ortega of the University of Wisconsin. There is also a section 
for the purpose of promoting interest in Spanish studies on the 
western continent in collaboration with various Hispano-American 
countries, notably with the University of Mexico through Professor 
Pedro Henriquez Urefta, who was formerly on the faculty of the 
University of Minnesota. A number of lectures are given during 
the course of the academic year under the auspices of the Instituto, 
which is now engaged in the promotion of a Fiesta of the Spanish 
Language to be held on April the twenty-third, the anniversary 
date of the death of Cervantes. 

Persons interested in the work of the Instituto may become 
members by paying an annual fee, and will receive further infor- 
mation upon addressing the treasurer, Mr. Lewis Imbert, 419 
West 117th St., New York City. 

November 1, 1921. 
To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 

With reference to Miss Steinfort's note in the October Journal, 
page 55, I am constrained to state that in the letter of invitation 
sent to the persons who were to have papers on the general pro- 
gram of the May meeting in Chicago, the topic was stated just as 
it appeared later on the program. 

C. H. Handschin, 
Secretary 
For the Program Committee 

Texas News 

The meeting of the Modern Language section of the Texas 
State Teachers' Association was held at Dallas, on November 
twenty-fifth, 1921. Some fifty teachers were present. The 
presiding officers were C. M. Montgomery, University of Texas, 
Chairman, and Rebecca Switzer, Oak Cliff High School, Secretary. 
The program of the general session included the following papers: 

(1) Why study a foreign language? — C. F. Zeek, Southern 
Methodist University. 

(2) The modern language situation in Texas — Lilia M. 
Casfs, University of Texas. 

(3) A Texas section of the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers — Laura Topham, East State Normal. 

The annual business meeting followed. The election of 
officers resulted in Dr. C. F. Zeek's being elected chairman and 
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secretary. A motion was carried to affiliate the section with 
the National Federation, and a committee was appointed to work 
out the details. The feeling was general that, owing to the size 
of Texas, better results would be forthcoming if sectional groups 
could meet in four or five centers over the state. The plan, 
as presented, provided for the regular meeting in connection with 
the State Teachers' Association and a second group meeting 
to be held at some time during the spring at each of the chosen 
centers. 

The program of the sectional meetings for Spanish, French, and 
German, which immediately followed the general session, included 
for the Spanish section: 

(1) The content and value of second and third year composi- 
tion in Spanish — Ruby C. Smith, North Texas State Normal. 

(2) Cross references to other languages in teaching Spanish — 
S. A. Myatt, Southern Methodist University. 

(3) Hispanic-American vs. Spanish: Material for high school 
reading. — Rebecca Switzer, Oak Cliff High School, Dallas. 

(4) Discussion: The proper attitude toward Spanish pro- 
nunciation in the Southwest. — C. M. Montgomery, University of 
Texas. 

At the meeting of the French-German section, Dr. F. C. A. 
Lehmberg of Southwestern University presented a paper on the 
Teaching of German in our High Schools, — not how, but why. 
Miss Melanie von Gastel of Dallas read a paper on The Public 
Schools of France. 

The program was concluded by a general discussion as to 
ways and means of stimulating interest in professional meetings of 
modern language teachers. 

Laura Topham 
East Texas State Normal 

Nebraska Notes 

In Memoriam — Elizabeth Kingsbury 

Nebraska has suffered an irreparable loss in the recent death 
of Miss Elizabeth Kingsbury, head of the Modern Language 
Department at Wayne Normal. Miss Kingsbury had been a 
member of the faculty of this school since 1901. She was a 
graduate of Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio; made Phi Beta Kappa 
and Delta Gamma. She held the degree of A. M. from the 
University of Nebraska. She studied fourteen months in Gottin- 
gen, Germany, and later at the University of Chicago where she 
completed work for a doctorate — except the thesis. In 1912 she 
spent the summer in Germany, and in 1920 went to Paris for study, 
where she remained until June. The illness, which began in 
France before her return, terminated in her death six months later 
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During the war Miss Kingsbury gave money beyond her 
means and service beyond her strength to the Red Cross and 
other war activities. She was a woman of rare talents, wonderful 
sympathy with young people, great industry, and excellent scholar- 
ship, and she will long be remembered in the institution where 
she spent so many fruitful years in self-denying service. Miss 
Kingsbury had been a leader among modern language instructors 
in Nebraska for years, and by her untiring efforts, her unusual 
ability, and her helpful suggestions contributed greatly to the 
progress and success in modern language instruction throughout 
the State. 

A. M. S. 

Edward F. Hauch, former Associate Professor of Modern 
Languages in Rutgers College, has accepted the Munson Profes- 
sorship of the German Language and Literature in Hamilton 
College, Clinton, New York. 

Professor Hauch writes that the language courses are in a 
flourishing condition at Hamilton. Of the three hundred thirty 
students registered in the college, some two hundred are taking 
French, ninety-nine German, about seventy Latin, about seventy 
Spanish, and about sixty Greek, of whom some thirty are begin- 
ners. 

Troisieme Centenaire de Moliere 
The third Centenary of the birth of Moliere was celebrated on 
March 1 in Fullerton Hall at the Chicago Art Institute under the 
auspices of M. Antonin Barth6lemy, Consul de France, in a 
delightful and appropriate manner. The program follows: 

I. Allocution 

M. ANTONIN BARTHELEMY 

Consul de France 

II. Provencal Carols Nicholas Saboly 

(1614-1675) 
(Edited by David Stanley Smith) 
I. Chantons Noel! 
II. Toi qui Cherches tes Delices 
III. Les Trois Mages 

III. Le Misanthrope (Acte IV, sc. 3) 

Celimene Mlle Jeanne Laurent 

Alceste ., M. Henri David 

IV. Madrigal Palestrina 

"When flowery meadows" 
Chanson de Charles d'Orltans Debussy 

"Dieu, qu'il la fait bon regarder" 
V. Les Precieuses Ridicules (sc. 10) 

Madelon Mlle Jeanne Laurent 

Cathos Mlle Marie Armengaud 

Mascarille M. Carlin Crandall 
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VI. Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (Acte II, sc. 6, Acte III, sc. 2 et 3) 

Le maitre de philosophic M. A. de Salvio 

Nicole Mlle Cai ol Mason 

M. Jourdain M. HE.ffii David 

Quartette of Assisting Singers: Edith Woodrich, Soprano; Georgina Petersen, 
Contralto; George Woodrich, Tenor; Gustav Petersen, Baritone. 

Messrs. David and De Salvio and Miss Mason played tl.eir roles 
most acceptably, and the scenes from the Bourgeois gendlhomme 
proved as delightfully humorcus and amusing to the American 
audience of 1922 as they ever did to a French audience of the 
author's own time. Mr. Crandall and Misses Laurent and 
Armengaud did the scene from the Pricieuses ridicules with great 
spirit, and the audience showed by its keen appreciation how 
durable is the comic spirit of this play despite the far cry from the 
pricieuse to the "flapper," from the affectations of a Mascarille 
to the airs and graces of a "lounge lizard" of today. 

Such a performance makes those cf us who are reading the 
classic drama of France with our classes regret doubly that it has 
been found impossible in America to have our students see on the 
stage the masterpieces of classic tragedy and comedy. So admir- 
ably adapted are they to the stage, that those who knrw them 
only in the printed page have but a faint conception of the vigor- 
ous life that pulsates in them yet, despite the barrier of conven- 
tion and of a vanished social order that so often makes them 
seem utterly foreign to the interests of the present generation. 
It is to be hoped that when the time comes to celebrate Racine's 
tercentenary there may be many opportunities through such 
undertakings as this one for students and teachers to get a more 
vivid impression of what a living thing today the Racinian ragedy 
is, and how eminently fitted it still is for the stage. 
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